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May at Unity Farm 


WE HAVE been in WEE Wisdom’s new home here at beautifi 
Unity Farm many months now. We have watched the leaves tun 
from green to red and yellow and gold. We have seen the trees in th 
orchard heavy with juicy red apples and seen the grass on the lawn 
sparkling with frost and heard it snap and crackle under our feet as¥ 
came to work in the early morning. We have seen the fields all whit 
with snow as far as eye can see and heard wintet’s winds snatching 
the sturdy walls of our building as we sat at our desks, snug and wan 
and comfortable. And now it is spring here at the farm! 


Perhaps it seems strange to you that WEE WisDomM’s home sho 
be on a farm. It is strange, but it is true. Many years ago the farmy 
bought as a future home for WEE WIsDoM, so your magazine could! 
— in nice clean rooms, away from the noise and confusion of 

arge city, where your editors and all those who work to get your ma 
zine ready for you could breathe fresh, clean air and work in light, sun 
rooms. 


There are many acres of fields and orchards to be seen from 
windows. We wish that all of you could come with us for a walk throy 
the apple orchards now in full bloom. What a jolly time we sho 
have! The air is balmy and the warm sun is coaxing each pink petal! 
unfurl. The bees are humming busily as they dart from bloom to bloos 
Just imagine yourselves walking down a lovely lane to the orchards at 
then scattering out among the blossom-laden trees to breathe in the 
sweet fragrance! 

We know that it is impossible for all of you to come to the f 
so we have asked one of your own artists, Dorothy Wagstaff, to draw 
few branches of apple blossoms for our WEE WisDom cover. The litt 
boy at the right is Dorothy’s small son Stephen. In the little girl we fe 
that Dorothy has pictured the joy and happiness to be found on the fate 
of WerE WISDOM readers everywhere. 


Editor. 


Published monthly by UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Entered 
second-class matter, at the post office at Lee’s S it, Mo. Accepted for mailing at special mt 
postage provided for in section 1103, act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorized Oct. 27, 1922. 

Editor: Jane Palmer, Associate Editor: Anna Thompson. . 

Unity School publishes Unity, Weekly Unity, Good Business, Daily Word, Progress, Unity § 


School Leaflet, and Wee Wispom. All these periodicals may be obtained from Unity School ‘ 
from Unity centers. Subscription price of all magazines, $1 a year, except Wee Wispom, which is} 


Single copies; Weekly Unity, 5 cents; Wee Wispom, 20 cents; all others, 15 cents. 
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Mother’s Da 


By Elisabeth Heritage 


I think that we can all agree 
That Mother’s Day is great; 
But as for me, I need three days 
In which to celebrate. 


I've got the nicest mommy, 
And I love her every hour; 

I picked this pansy just for her— 
It is her favorite flower. 


To have a grandmother like mine 
Is what I call a treat; 

And this bouquet is meant for her, 
’Cause violets are so sweet. 


A great-grandma is extra fine, 
As everybody knows; 

And that is why I think that mine 
Should have this pretty rose. 
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Flora Belle Boger 


Pictures by Edith K. Forsyth 


Bing strutted up and down the street 
in front of the yellow bungalow 
that was his home. My, he felt tall! His 
father would certainly be surprised to 
see what a big fellow he was now! 
Why, he might even be as big as his 
father was! 

He stood very straight when he shook 
hands with his father. He grinned hap- 
pily. He was almost as tall as his father! 
But then Dad was a little stooped now, a little 
tired looking. 

“I’m glad you’re home, Dad!” he said as he 
walked along beside him. “Did you have to 
work very hard? Was it hard work getting along 
with the foreigners and helping them build 
their new government?” 

His father looked at him shrewdly. “It wasn’t 
hard work, Son,” he said. “But it took a great 
deal of patience.” 

“Patience!” Tim dismissed the word quickly. 
“Of course you weren't in much danger. You 
couldn’t have been a hero very well, but that’s 
all right. I guess everybody can’t be a hero.” 

His father nodded slowly. “That's right,” he 
said. 

“Now I’m going to be somebody in this 
town!” Tim bragged as he lifted his shoulders 
and flexed the muscles of his right arm. “This 
time next month I'll be captain of our new 
baseball team! How’s that for getting ahead?” 

“That's fine,” his father said, nodding his ap- 
proval. “I suppose your studies are improving. It 
takes an honor-roll rating to make the team, 
doesn’t it?” 

Tim looked up quickly. “Yes, it does,” he said. 


HA \ 


But he brushed the arithmetic test coming up the 
next day right out of his mind. Why should he 
worry about an arithmetic test? The team§ “y 


couldn’t do without him! and 

But when the test was over the corners of§ = “| 
Tim’s mouth slipped downward _and his shoul- gam 
ders slumped a little. N 


Terry Ames fell into step beside him. “You fann 
didn’t do so well on the test, did you?” he@ anxi 
asked. 

Tim frowned. He wasn’t sure he liked Terty. 9 certz 
Terry was the captain of the team now. He§ day! 
would have to beat Terry to be captain this yea. § “J 


“Oh, I'll make it up,” he said. the | 
“Maybe Mr. Parsons will let you play forage 
while on probation,” Terry suggested. as g 


Tim straightened up. “Of course!” he said § T 
“He let you play on probation last year whet § thin 
you failed an English test, didn’t he?” pret 

Terry nodded. “I had to work every night fa§ H 
a month to pass that test,” he laughed ruefully. § base 
“But I made it, and I got to stay on the team!” § lap. 

Tim shrugged indifferently. “If I get to stay T 
on the team, I'll let the arithmetic worry itself} todz 
out. I just want to play baseball!” 

Terry opened his mouth to say something, and 
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Tim hesitated, and 
his face flushed. 


then he closed it again. They took their places 
on the diamond. 

_ “Watch me knock a home run!” Tim bragged, 
and the boys jeered when he hit a foul ball. 

‘Tll show you!” Tim promised. “I'll win the 
game for us when we play the Squirrels.” 

Nobody bothered to answer, for the ball was 
fanning back and forth across the plate now, and 
anxious eyes watched it sail through the air. 

“Well,” Tim bragged at home that night, “I 
= showed the boys how to play ball to- 

y!” 

“Did you, Tim?” His father looked up from 
the evening paper. 

“Why, if half the fellows on that team were 
as good” 

Tim hesitated, and his face flushed at some- 
thing he saw in his father’s eyes. “Well, I’m 
pretty good anyway!” he blustered. 

His father nodded. “Do you still play second 
gil he asked, putting the paper down on his 
ap. 

Tim nodded. “But I made three straight hits 
today when I was up to bat,” he said. “Terry's 
i and he couldn’t hit the side of a barn 
today.” 


“Is that so?” Tim’s father’s eyes were ques- 
tioning, and Tim shuffled uneasily under their 
mild look. Dad looked almost as if he didn’t 
believe him sometimes! That was a fine way for 
a father to look at his son. He should be proud 
of the fine things his son did in school and of his 
place on the team. 

“I'm going to be the new captain!” Tim 
blurted out. He just had to impress Dad. Dad 
didn’t know that Tim was an important fellow 
in school. Someone in this family had to be 
outstanding! 

His father nodded. “I hope the boys do like 
you well enough to make you captain,” he 
said sincerely. “That would be a great honor, 
Tim!” 

Tim picked up his arithmetic book and started 
upstairs. The boys knew he wanted to be cap- 
tain! Of course they would elect him. What did 
liking him have to do with his being elected 
captain! 

He scowled at the arithmetic book and tossed 
it onto the center of the bed. Mr. Parsons 
wouldn’t take him off the team! They needed 
good players, and he was good. They couldn’t 
get along without him. 

But the arithmetic problems didn’t come out 
right when he tried to work them out in class. Mr. 
Parsons didn’t look too pleased. Tim shrugged 
off the uneasy feeling he had about it though 
as he walked out onto the diamond. He picked 
up the bat and swung it back and forth, back 
and forth. 

The pitcher threw the balls in fast over the 
plate, and Tim swung wildly. They whizzed over 
his bat and under his bat and beside his bat, but 
none of them came near it. Tim threw the bat 
down in disgust. ' 

Someone shifted his feet in the dirt behind 
Tim. “Patience, Son,” someone said softly. 


Tim whirled around. His father was quietly 
standing there. He smiled a little as Tim waved 
and took his place on the field. But Tim could see 
him standing there quietly watching. 

Tim tried harder than ever to play well, but 

his catching hand was as bad as his batting arm 
today. 
He thrust his hands deep into his jacket pocket 
and then straightened his shoulders proudly 
again as he walked home beside his father. “This 
wasn’t my lucky day!” he grumbled. “That pitch- 
er couldn’t come near the plate today. No won- 
der I struck out three times!” 
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His father walked along slowly. “They weren’t 
bad pitches, Tim,” he said. “One of your team- 
mates got a home run, didn’t he?” 

“Terry!” Tim scoffed. ““He’s working his head 
off trying to be captain again this year. I can play 
better ball than he can! I'll be captain!” 

Someone behind them laughed, and Tim 
looked angrily over his shoulder. Three of the 
boys were walking along behind them. Tim 
heard their whispers and the mumbled word 
“captain.” “Captain Big Wind,” one of the boys 
cried, and then they ran laughing across the 
street and down through the alley that was a 
short cut to Lincoln Avenue, where several of 
the boys lived. 

Tim pretended not to hear. “Captain Big 
Wind.” It was unfair to call him that! He 
could back up everything he said by good ball 
playing! The boys were just jealous. They didn’t 
want him to be captain! 

Tim slapped his feet down hard on the pave- 
ment as he started off to school the next morning. 
“Captain Big Wind.” He would show the boys! 
They couldn’t make fun of him! He was some- 
body in this town. He had to be somebody or his 
father would be ashamed of him. 

He grumbled under his breath all through the 
arithmetic class, and the problems seemed to be 
only a tangle of numbers sitting above or below 
straight little lines. He glared at the fractions. 

“Tim!” Mr. Parsons’s usually soft voice had 
an edge to it. 

Tim looked up. “Yes, sir,” he said quickly. 

“Don’t you understand these problems yet?” 
Mr. Parsons seemed exasperated. 

Tim grinned apologetically. “They just get 
mixed up in’ my mind,” he offered as an excuse. 
But his grin faded as he saw that Mr. Parsons 
was not impressed. 

“I should like you to stay ean class then,” 
he said crisply. 

Tim wriggled restlessly in his seat after school 
that night. He would miss the first part of the 
ball practice, and today was the day the team was 
electing a captain! He would be very polite to 
Mr. Parsons, and perhaps he wouldn't have to 
stay more than five minutes. 

But Mr. Parsons looked a little stern. “You 
will have to do some extra work on these frac- 
tions, Tim,” he said. “I will give you extra help 
after school for a while until you catch up.” 

“After school!” Tim gasped in dismay. ‘But 
I have baseball practice then,” he wailed. 
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Mr. Parsons took up his arithmetic book and 
walked to the blackboard. “I thought you knew 
the rules about being on the team,” he said. 

“Oh, I’m trying!” Tim pleaded. “I'll make the 
honor roll next month for sure.” 

Mr. Parsons looked at him, and there was 
something like pity in his eyes. “Tim,” he said 
slowly, “you won’t make the honor roll next 
month. If you don’t get to work—and work hard 
—you are going to fail completely!” 

The room was very quiet, and there were no 
words on Tim’s lips now. Mr. Parsons picked up 
a piece of chalk. “It takes work instead of words 
to accomplish things, Tim,” he said softly. “Your 
father is one of our town’s greatest heroes be 
cause he knew that!” 

Tim’s face was a mask of astonishment. “Fi 
ther—a hero!” 

Mr. Parsons nodded. ‘He helped to build 
new government in a foreign land,” he said 
“but he bravely faced great dangers many times, 
His fine work has made him a hero.” 

“But he didn’t say—I didn’t know!” Tim 
stammered. ““He worked hard. He said it took 
patience——” 

“And courage.” Mr. Parsons finished. “People 
fail time and time again at the things they try to 
do, but if they work hard and if they have cour 
age to try again they find a way.” 

Tim was thoughtful as he looked at the frac- 
tions again. They didn’t look quite so bad when 
he looked at them singly. He made them march 
across the board in neat, orderly rows. 

He sighed as he walked over to the ball lot 
half an hour later. The boys were in a huddle. 

“We're electing the captain,” one of the boys 
shouted. 

Tim flushed as he remembered the name they 
had given him. Terry waved to him from the end 
of the row. “Tim would make a good captain, 
he'said. “I vote for Tim.” 

“The other boys began to grumble, but Tim 
managed a weak grin. “Thanks, Terry,” he said. 

“But I won't be playing: any more this year. | 
hope I'll be good enough for you to say that 
again next spring.’ 

He pretended not to notice the mapa gasps 
as he turned and’ walked down the ‘alley shot 
cut, his arithmetic book under his arm. 

He was frowning, but some of the fractions 
were coming out right for him when his fathet 
sat down beside -him later that evening. 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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By Bula Hahn 


(Copyright 1950 by the author) 


What the Story Told Before 


Jet and Sarah Stockwell and their parents lived on a 
homestead. Dave Jackson lived with them. Big Broth- 


er, Running Deer, and Moonflower were neigh- 
bors. 


Jet thought that he was free as a bird. He was 
proud of his right to make decisions for himself until 
his father asked him which he would rather do, 
help herd sheep or take Jimmy Larkin home. Jimmy 
really made the decision easy for Jet, because he 
naturally expected Jet to go with him. Big Brother 
went too. 

While Jet and Big Brother were in Jimmy’s home 
Dan, one of the riders for the pony express, arrived, 
bringing a letter for Jet’s father. Dan was looking for 
a young boy to work at one of the express stations. 
Jimmy could not be spared, and Jet knew his father 
needed him, but there was Dave free to go if he chose. 
Would Dave choose to go? Dave would know nothing 
about it unless Jet told him! ' 


“Friend with food,” 
Jet answered. 


Jets Freedom 


Part Seven 


‘67 PROMISED Mother I'd be home on the 

fourth day,” Jet told Jimmy as he tied the 
lunch Mrs. Larkin had packed for him to his 
saddle. “If I get home a day early that’s all right. 
I'd rather be early than late. And Father would 
want me to come with Big Brother.” 

The ponies were saddled and standing at the 
pole fence. The sun was peeping above the tree- 
tops and lighting the little yard around the cabin 
in the woods. The hounds crossed and recrossed 
the yard, intent on knowing whether Jimmy was 
leaving home again. 

“I guess there’s no way of persuading Big 
Brother to stay over until tomorrow,” Jimmy said. 

“No,” Jet told him. “Once he has made up his 
mind to do a thing he does it.” 

_ Mrs. Larkin came out to the fence. She put her 
hand on Jet’s shoulder. “Jet, you are one of our 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, God, 

For this May day 
And all the joys 

That come my way. 


family now, and it makes me 
proud. Tell your mother and 
father that we certainly appre- 
ciate everything they did.” 
Again Jet saw in her eyes the 
light that he had seen in his 
own mother’s eyes. 

Mr. Larkin walked with Big 
Brother as they came from the 
barnlot. They had turned the 
horse that Jimmy rode home in- 
to the pasture. The horse now 
belonged to Dan. Big Brother 
was pleased with the sale. Jet 
had known all along that the 
wish to sell the horse was the 
main reason for the Indian’s 
coming. 

Jet buttoned his shirt pocket 
that held the precious letter. 
Big Brother slipped his moc- 
casined feet into the stirrups 
and lifted the rein. The scrub 
country, with its rough ground, 
dust, and thistles, had to be 
crossed. It was time the boys 
started. Jet turned and waved 
to his friends before the trees 
hid them from view. 

They rode Indian custom— 
singe file. Big Brother was in 
the lead, with Kutha follow- 
ing close behind. When they 
reached the scrub country the 
Indian would guide his horse 
over the smoothest ground pos- 
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sible, where there were the few- 
est prairie-dog holes. Jet could 
sit his saddle, the bridle rein 
held loosely, and let his 
thoughts wander. 

He had plenty to think about. 
Besides all the strange things 
the rider had told them about 
there was the river and the skiff 
and the two-cabin home in the 
woods to think about. But the 
letter that he carried in his 
pocket was the most thrilling 
thing of all. What had Grand- 
father said in the letter? 
Wouldn't his father and mother 
be surprised! How were things 
going at home? Were the boys 
herding the sheep on duty with 
their long whips and sheep 
dogs? Would they have good 
luck in raising the sheep now, 
and would Father give him and 
Dave one apiece? 


. There was something else too 
that he needed to think about, 
something that he needed to 
settle in his own mind before he 
reached home—or at least it 
should be settled before he saw 
Dave. Mr. Larkin had said that 
the rider told him the pony ex- 
press needed a boy to help at 
one of the express stations. Jim- 
my couldn’t go, and Jet knew 
that he couldn’t go. There was 
nothing though to keep Dave 
from going. It was just the sort 
of thing that would appeal to 
Dave, Jet believed. But Jet 
didn’t want Dave to go. If he 
went he might never come back. 
Jet shifted his position in the 
saddle. Dave wouldn’t know 
anything about the deal unless 
he told him. 

The boys had been riding for 
some time and were now well 
into the scrub country. Big 
Brother was riding bareheaded, 
and his black hair, hanging in 
two thick braids over his shoul- 
ders, glistened in the sun. He 


sat stiff and erect in his saddle} whoop 
he seemed to be looking neither} jongest 
to the right nor to the left, but} cabin « 
Jet knew that there was little} into th 
the eagle-sharp eyes did not see} to the 
He wondered what the Indian} on wit! 
was thinking about? Was heal} “I th 
ready planning more hor ing ho 
trades—more sales? ning,” 

Jet looked at the sun. It wa} Jet « 
midforenoon. The day was go} way to 
ing to be long. He reached for} out if | 
his canteen and took sever He w: 
swallows of water. He untied} gether 
his lunch and took out a boiled | from | 
egg; then he tied the lunch up | everytl 
again. The egg tasted good ff and cz 
Would Big Brother want tof Sarah. 
stop while they ate lunch, of Fath 
would they keep to this slow, when 
steady gait until they reached§ walke 
home? Since there was no water 
anywhere to give the horses, 
they might just as well keep 
going. 

The dust was bad. The rider 
in front did not have to breathe 
as much dust as the one behindg “ 
did. Jet coughed. He could 
bring Kutha up beside the other 
horse. But then Big Brother 
would feel that Jet thought he 
was not a good leader. Always 
when two or more Indians rode 
together one led and the others 
followed. Jet stayed behind. He 
was glad to have Big Brother 
as a companion; he would fol § where 
low his lead. 

The day was long and dusty, § writt 
and it was warm for late Sep§ “— 
tember. The horses walked with § swere 
their heads lowered: They wett § his p 
tired and thirsty, and the boys§ table 
knew it. There was nothing the § rider 
boys could do about it though} stamy 
but plod on and give the horses § “F 
water, feed, and rest when they § Fath 
got home. time. 

It was sundown when thjg§ M 
reached the north boundary line § “Ope 
of the homestead. It would have i 
been hard to tell which by 


i 


A «3 


boy 


whooped the loudest or the 
longest. Mother came to the 
cabin door and Sarah ran out 
into the yard when Jet rode up 
to the gate. Big Brother went 
on without stopping. 

“I thought you weren’t com- 
ing home until tomorrow eve- 
ning,” Sarah called. 

Jet crossed the yard on the 
way to the corral. He must find 
out if his father was at the barn. 
He wanted the family all to- 
gether when he took the letter 
from his pocket. “I'll tell you 
everything after I’ve watered 
and cared for Kutha,” he told 
Sarah. 

Father was at the barn, and 
when Jet left the corral they 
walked to the cabin together. 
“Did you see the express rider,” 
Sarah asked as soon as her 
brother was inside the door, 
“and did he have letters?” 

“I saw a rider that was help- 

ing the express rider,” Jet said, 
“and he had letters—one for 
us.” 
“For us!” Father said, throw- 
ing his hat on the floor instead 
of hanging it on the peg as he 
usually did. 

“From the bluegrass coun- 
try!” Mother exclaimed, drop- 
ping the ladle into the kettle 
and hurrying over to the table 
where Jet stood. j 

“Did it have Jethro Stockwell 
written on it?” Sarah cried. 

“—and family,” Jet an- 
swered, taking the letter from 
his pocket and putting it on the 
table for them all to see. “The 
tider said that this pony-express 
stamp cost five dollars.” 

“Five dollars!” Mother and 
Father exclaimed at the same 
time. 

Mother recovered first. 
“Open it, Jethro, let’s see what 
it says.” 

The letter was from Grand- 


father, as Jet had known it was. 
Father read: 

“Dear Jethro and family: I 
am told that a pony express is 
taking letters clear across the 
country. I thought I would try 
to get one to you. Your mother 
and I are well. We hope you 
and family are well and happy 
in your new home. If this letter 
reaches you, it will prove what 
men can do when they take a 
notion. If the pony express 
starts carrying passengers we'll 
come out to see you. Give our 
love to the children. Your fa- 
ther and grandfather.” 

Mother’s eyes were misty, 
and Father stood a long time 
just looking at Grandfather’s 
handwriting. “I wish they could 
come to see us,”’ Sarah said wist- 
fully. “I'd like to talk to Grand- 
father,” Jet thought to himself. 
“He would know what I should 
do about telling Dave.” 


Then Sarah filled the mugs 
with milk and put the butter on 
the table. Mother brought the 
corn pone from the hearth, and 
they sat down to supper. Jet 
told about the Larkins’ two- 
cabin home in the woods, about 
the skiff and the river that some- 
times overflowed, and about Big 
Brother selling his horse to the 
rider. 

“Do you like a home in the 
woods better than one in the 
open country?” Mother asked. 

“No, but I wish our creek was 
deep enough to carry a skiff.” 

“TI guess you'll have to be con- 
tent with a canoe like Running 
Deer’s,”’ Father said. 

Then Jet remembered the 
map that was tied to the back of 
his saddle. While Sarah cleared 
away the dishes he went after 
it. He spread it out on the table, 
and they all gathered around. 
“Sure enough,” Father said 
when he saw the picture that 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Today, dear God, 
I’ve done my best 

With every task, 
And now Ill rest. 


was the settlement. “Larkin’s a 
smart man. It took a lot of study 
and hard work to figure all that 
out.” 

“I think Jet’s the smart one 
to copy it and bring it home,” 
Sarah declared. 

Jet went to bed early. He was 
tired, but he couldn’t go to sleep 
right away. He didn’t envy the 
boys who were herding sheep. 
Father had said that he could 
herd sheep or go home with 
Jimmy. He had chosen to go 
with Jimmy; he was glad that 
he had, but—— 

He turned on his bed, 
punched his pillow, then gazed 
wide-eyed into the darkness. 
What gave him that strange 
heavy feeling? ' 

Days passed, each one just 
like the other, it seemed to Jet. 
He helped his father mend 
fence and make a new gate. He 
went with his mother to hunt 
madder plants. He carried a 
small shovel and knife and dug 
madder roots so Mother could 
make red dye to color her hanks 
of yarn. He took a gunny sack 
and went with Sarah to the 
fence rows and gathered dry 
grass to put in the hens’ nests. 
He teased Sarah a little more 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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City 


Day 


By Beatrice Yearian 


Min LOU turned through the gate out of 


the big schoolyard and walked slowly, 
very slowly down the sidewalk. The cars, trucks, 
and busses sped along in the street beside her, 
but she paid no attention. The honking of the 
cars and other noises of the great city made no 
impression on her. Just once a shrill yell from 
behind made her look around. 
_ A laughing group of happy boys and girls 
were clustered at the corner bus stop. Mary Lou 
watched as the big gray busses came up, one by 
one, and stopped to take on some of the noisy 
group. Soon there was no one left on the corner. 
Mary Lou turned around again and walked 
slowly home. She was very lonely. 

In the little town where Mary Lou and her 
‘mother had lived before they came to the city she 
had always walked home from school with a 
crowd of girls. The boys usually trailed along 
behind them, calling to them or riding their bi- 
cycles just ahead of them, sometimes without 
using their hands so the girls would notice them. 
Everyone knew everyone else, and it was fun. 
Now Mary Lou had lived near this big city school 
for two weeks and still no one noticed her. 

The people in the apartment building where 
she and her mother lived did not seem to like her. 


“They ought not to allow children here,” the bi 
man in the apartment next to theirs had mut 
tered when he first saw her. This afternoon th 
elevator boy scowled at her when she entered bis 
elevator. He didn’t like to make a trip up jut 


‘ for her. 


The apartment was empty when Mary Lm 
entered it. She always got home before her moth 
er did. She got a big glass of milk from the refrig 
erator and a cooky from the cooky jar, and the 
she tried to forget her loneliness with her f 
vorite magazine. It wasn’t long before the doo 
bell rang. It was her mother, her arms full o 
groceries and packages. 

“I have something for you, honey,” she sail 
as she came in. “Just let me set these thing 
down.” 

The sack split at that moment, and orangé 
rolled all over the room. Mary Lou laughed # 
she scrambled around after them. 

The “something” was a large bunch of tit} 
artificial flowers of all shapes and colors. Thet 
were bright reds, blues, and yellows, and som 
delicate pinks and lavenders. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” cried Mary Lou. ‘““Whet 
did you get them?” 

“Well,” her mother said smiling, “they just go 
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in a new shipment of summer flowers in the 
millinery department today and they were get- 
ting tid of these old ones. I thought you might 
like to make something with them.” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Mary Lou, her eyes on the 
lovely colors, “but what can I make?” 

“Well—tomorrow is May Day.” 

“May Day.” The words brought a fresh wave 
of homesickness to Mary Lou. She closed her 
eyes tightly, remembering May Day in the friend- 
ly little town she had left. There were the trips 
they had taken out into the woods to gather the 
fresh spring flowers—spring beauties, violets, 
fuzzy hepaticas, and sometimes an early daffo- 
dil or wake-robin. The elaborate May baskets 
they had made and filled with the flowers! After 
school they would rush home to see who could 
get their May baskets delivered first. They would 
hang a basket on a doorknob or set it on the 
porch, then ring the doorbell and run fast so 
they wouldn’t be seen. Then when they got home 
they'd find someone had been at their door too, 
5 and lovely baskets would be sitting all around 
the door. 

But May Day in the city 

Mary Lou opened her eyes again and looked 
doubtfully at the artificial flowers. Her mother 
handed her another package. It held a stack of 
tiny lace doilies and a spool of thin silver wire. 
Visions of little white lace baskets filled with 
bright, stiff flowers began to dance through Mary 
Lou's mind. She took a deep breath. 

“May baskets. I could make one for every 
boy and girl in my room at school. Do you think 


it would be all right for me to do that?” 
“Everyone loves May baskets,” said Mother 
gently. 
Mary Lou worked hard that evening, cutting, 
snipping, pasting strips of colored paper around 
the wire handles, cutting different shapes of stiff 


_ white cardboard for the bottoms of the tiny 


baskets, and last, filling them with the perky, 
bright flowers. 

“They don’t smell as nice as fresh ones, but 
they'll last longer,” she said happily. 

The next morning as she waited for the ele- 
vator to stop at her floor the big man from the 
next apartment came out to wait too. He looked 
sad and tired. Mary Lou pried open one end of 
the big box she carried. 

“Wouldn’t you like a May basket?” she asked, 
holding out a lacy basket filled with pink and 
blue flowers. The man stared at her then at the 
basket. 

““Why—thank you,” he said, holding the 
basket gently in his big, gloved hand. 

The elevator boy scowled even more fiercely 
when he saw the big box Mary Lou was carrying, 
but she handed him a _— (Please turn to page 27) 


you,” he said. 
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SPARTANS 


—— KNOCK at the back door was quick 
and hard. 

David left the table where he was making 
sandwiches to take with him on a hike to Indian 
Creek and the chipmunk burrow he had been 
watching since last fall. He opened the door. 
Charley Brewer stood on the porch, panting so 
that he could hardly speak. 

“Remember what you said in school Friday?” 
Charley stammered. “About the chipmunks? 
That fellow Sugar Sanders and some others are 
going out after them!” 

David’s heart stood still and then began to 
race. He had talked too much about the secret 
watch he had kept all fall, winter, and spring. 
What had first attracted his attention was a small 
mound of earth cleverly hidden under a wild 
gooseberry bush. Later he saw an agile little 
animal in a coat of red brown with five black 
stripes from its shoulder to its rump and a nar- 
row black stripe across its nose. As he watched 
day after day, he saw it return to the temporary 
entrance and close it with dirt and grass and 
smooth the mound so that no one would guess 
-it had ever been there. 

David became so interested that he read ev- 
erything he could find on chipmunks and learned 
that they stocked their burrow with food to 
last through the whole winter. He even saw 
seeds, grains, and nuts brought into the nest 
through a second opening, which the chip- 
munk made without any mound to mark it and 
hid even more cunningly than the first one. Da- 
vid decided to photograph the young ones when 
they came out of the nest to frolic in the upper 
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Chipmunks 


Of) 


Indian Creek 


By Lawrent Lee 
(Copyright 1950 by the author) 
Picture by Edith K. Forsyth 


world of early summer. They would make a goo 
study to enter in the photography contest held a 
the school each year. 

Now Sugar Sanders threatened the burrov, 
The thought hurt David. The Sanders boy, who 
had been nicknamed Sugar by his family and 
Shoog by his friends, was rough with animals. 

David hurried back to the table and his lund. 
He said: “I talked too much! But they can’t find 
anything. Chipmunks are smart.” 

“Sure they are,” Charley agreed. “But you 


said the nest was upstream from a big white! 


boulder and the opening was near a scraggy 


hard maple that looked like a fork with thej 


handle stuck in the ground. You'd oughta bee 
careful who you told, Dave. Shoog’s mean!” 

David went into the pantry, hunting for the 
cake his mother had said he might cut for his 
lunch. Charley was right about sharing cont 
dences with anyone and everyone. It was a fool: 
ish thing to do. Now he was in danger of losing 
his chance to photograph the chipmunks, and 
they were in danger of having their home & 
stroyed! 

Charley said: “If you’re going out there, Ill 
go with you. Joe and Morry’ll be there too.” 

David reached for another can of baked beans. 
With it in one hand and the cake in the othe 
he hurried back to the table. 

“You're O. K., Charley,” he said. “I'll put 
in more sandwiches. Do you like white cake with 
chocolate frosting?” 


Charley looked at the big, beautiful cake with’ 


hungry eyes. His family had little money fo 
fancy foods, because his father was often ut 
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able to find work. 

“J reckon it wouldn’t be a chore for a fellow 
to eat a whole one like that,” he said with a grin. 

David dodged back into the pantry and re- 
appeared with a box that would hold a fourth 
of the cake. He cut deeply into the creamy frost- 
ing and down into the flaky white. 

“Will your ma let you take that much?” 
Charley asked. 

“She said to take whatever I want. Will you 
carry it? I’ll take the other stuff, and when we 
get there we can cut down the little maple 
and the chipmunks will be safe.” 

The two boys left for Indian Creek and the 
nest that had been David's secret until Friday 
when he shared it with all his room at school. 

They arrived too late. 

David’s throat ached as he looked down at the 
broken burrow. No weasel had done this, no 
squalling hawk or fox or snake. A spade had 


cut into the central room and turn upward, 
breaking the nest where the young had been. 
David could tell by the matted bits of grass 
that strewed the ground. The dark quiet of the 
burrow was gone, and sunlight poured into the 
small empty mouths of tunnels that led to other 
parts of the dwelling. The smell of root damp 
tose to him, and he felt anger surge in him 
and a sense of guilt for having betrayed the 
chipmunks. 

Charley said indignantly: “They can’t get 
away with this! Let’s go after them. They didn’t 
get here much before we did.” 

Down the bank, near the water's edge and 


beyond the big white boulder, something 
moved. 

“Hi, fellows!” someone hallooed loudly. 

David and Charley turned toward the boulder. 
Shoog, Morry, and Joe grinned over it. 

“Where are the chipmunks?” Charley de- 
manded angrily, and David saw his big red 
hands knot into fists. 

Shoog held up a bright bandana. 

“The little ones are in here,” he said. “Their 
stripes show up right good.” 

“You—you're dirty robbers!’ Charley shouted. 
“You stole Dave’s chipmunks!” 

David put a hand on Charley’s arm. He 
whispered desperately: 
“Don’t make them 
mad! We've got to save 
the chipmunks!” 


Ek 


“Hi, fellows!’ someone hallooed 
loudly. 


Aloud he called, “If I'd known you were going _ 


to do this, I wouldn’t have told you about them!” 

Shoog laughed derisively. “Indian Creek don’t 
belong to you.” 

“We wanted to see if you knew what you were 
talking about,” Joe added. 

“We never saw little ones before,” said Morty. 

“The way you go about it, there won't be 
any more to see,” David said. ‘They still need 
a week or two in the burrow before they're 
ready to come out. Did you see the mother?” 

“Sure,” said Shoog. “She ran off into the 
woods. We should worry.” 

David gulped. He wanted to tell Shoog and 
Joe and Morry things (Please turn to page 28) 
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By Elsie Lindgren 


“No carrots for me! 
And this pear isn’t sweet!” 
Wailed Whimpy N. Whine 
When he sat down to eat. 


But Jolly B. Joyful 
Just picked up her spoon 
And finished her lunch 
Even quicker than soon! 


So Jolly grew taller 
And rosy and strong! 

But Whimpy N. Whine 
Kept doing things wrong. 


He grew pale and skinny, 

His legs became weak; 
Whenever he hurried 
They’d grumble and squeak! 


But of course you and I 


wr Wouldn’t act with such folly 
As Whimpy N. Whine— 
So we’re growing like Jol! 
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Love 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


By Bula Hahn 


ANNAH of old lived with her husband in 

Ramah. Each year they went on foot to 
Shiloh, a town fifteen miles distant from their 
home. The went with friends and kinspeople to 
worship and give sacrifice in the tabernacle. 

While in Shiloh Hannah saw many mothers 
with their children grouped around their knees 
at the place of worship. Because she had no 
son of her own Hannah’s heart was sad, and 
often she wept bitter tears. There were times 
when her sorrow was so great that she refused 
to eat with the others but instead continued on 
her knees in the tabernacle in tearful and earnest 
prayer. 

“O Lord, if Thou will look upon me with favor 
and give me a son, I will bring him into Thy 
house to serve and honor Thee as long as he 
‘ag Hannah’s prayer was the same, day after 

Eli, who was the judge ruling over Israel at 
that time, was high priest at the tabernacle. One 
day as he sat upon a seat near one of the door- 


posts of the tabernacle he saw Hannah at prayer. 
She had been crying. The good priest questioned 
her, and she told him why her heart was sad. 
She said that she was praying forason. 

Eli told her, “Go in peace; and may the God 
of Israel grant the wish that you have asked in 
prayer.” 

With her husband and friends Hannah re- 
turned to Ramah. The next year before the time 
came to go to Shiloh, the Lord had answered her 
prayer, and she had a son of her own. She 
named him Samuel, which means ‘name of 
God.” 

Hannah did not go that year to the tabernacle 
to worship, because her son was too small to 
take on the journey. But her heart was thankful, 
and she took great joy in caring for him. Samuel 


was a sturdy, handsome child. He was quick to. 


understand the things his mother taught him, 
and we can imagine that this loving mother 
prayed often that her son might find favor in 
God's sight. 
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Hannah did not forget her promise to the 
Lord. When Samuel was still a young child she 
took him to Eli at the tabernacle in Shiloh. “I 
am the woman who came here a few years ago 
and prayed for a son. The Lord answered my 
prayer. I have come now to place my son in the 
Lord’s service, as I promised. May he live here 
with you,” she asked the good priest, “so that 
he will grow up to be a righteous man?” 

Eli took the boy into his own chamber beside 
the tabernacle. In many ways Samuel helped the 
aged priest with the duties of the Lord’s house. 
He lighted the candles and placed incense. He 
opened the doors of the tabernacle each morn- 
ing. He was given a linen garment to wear over 
his own clothes during religious services, ac- 


the sound of his own name being called: 
“Samuel! Samuel!” 

For the third time he jumped from his bed and 
went to Eli. The old priest knew now that it was 
the Lord calling Samuel. He told the boy, “Go 
back to your bed, and if you hear your name 
again, answer and say, “Speak, Lord, for Thy 
servant heareth.” 

Samuel went back to his bed and waited. 
“Samuel! Samuel!” The voice came again as if 
someone were standing near him. 

Remembering what Eli had told him, Samuel 
answered, “Speak, Lord, for Thy servant hear- 
“Harken to the things that I say,” the Lord 
said. “I am going to punish Eli’s sons for their 


cording to the custom of those 
who served in the tabernacle. 
With loving hands Hannah 
made a little robe for him each 
year and brought it to him when 
she came with her husband to 
offer sacrifice at Shiloh. 

The boy grew in mind and 
body and took to the work in 
the tabernacle willingly and 
gladly. He had a pleasing, sun- 
ny disposition and made friends 
readily. His loving obedience 
was a blessing and comfort to 
Eli, for his own two grown 
sons were wicked men. They 
would not do as their father 


Evening Grace 
By Ollie James Robertson 


For the day now ending 
We thank Thee, Father- 
God, 
For soft night breezes falling, 
For flowers that slowly nod, 
For food and home and par- 
ents, 
For blessings without end 
We bow our heads tonight, 
Lord, 
And give Thee thanks. 
Amen. 


wickedness. Such a punishment 
will I send that everyone will 
know of it. I will judge Eli's 


house for he knew the wicked. | 


ness of his sons and restrained 
them not.” 

Samuel lay on his bed until 
morning pondering the mean- 
ing of the message. But he got 


up as usual and began his work. f 


When all his tasks were fin- 
ished, Eli called the boy to him. 
“Samuel, what is the thing that 
the Lord said to you last 
night?” 

Samuel knew that the pun- 
ishment that the Lord had 


wished. So the old priest 
lavished on Samuel the love of a lonely 
heart. 

One night when Samuel was about twelve 
years old he was asleep on his bed in the cham- 
ber near the tabernacle. He was wakened by the 
sound of his name being called: “Samuel!” 

Thinking that Eli had called, the boy jumped 
up quickly and ran to the old priest's bedside. 
“Here I am. Did you call me?” 

Eli said lovingly: “I did not call. Lie down 
again.” 

Samuel lay down again and was just going 
to sleep when he heard his name called again: 
“Samuel! Samuel!” 

Once more he hurried to Eli’s bedside. “Here I 
am, for you called me.” But the old priest said 
that he had not called, and again Samuel went 
back to his bed. 

For the third time the boy was awakened by 


May 


promised for Eli’s sons would 
grieve the old priest. Samuel loved Eli and did 
not wish to hurt him. But Eli urged, “Do not 
hide anything from me, I pray you.” 

Samuel obeyed at all times, so he told Eli all 
that the Lord had said to him. Eli’s heart was 
heavy and sad. With bowed head he said, “The 
Lord knows best; let Him do what seems good.” 

The news soon spread that the Lord had spo- 
ken to the boy Samuel. The people knew then 
that the Lord had chosen Samuel to be a prophet. 
His mother Hannah, in her home near Ramah, 
heard the glad news and praised God. Again 
her prayers had been answered. 

Punishment came to Eli’s two sons, as God had 
foretold. Enemies waged war against the Israel- 
ites, and both Eli’s sons were killed in battle. The 


loved tabernacle was destroyed and many of the | 


people were captured and held in bondage. 
Whenever the wicked (Inside back cover) 
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ELI Elephant was venturesome and 
gay; all he did was nose about and eat and 
sleep and play. His mother taught him many 
things that elephants should know, and little Eli 
listened as his trunk swung to and fro. At least 
he said he listened, but before the day was 
through he'd go and do the very things she told 
him not to do. Then he’d say, “Oh, I forgot,” 
and shake his little head, or say, “I didn’t hear 
you,” and she’d send him off to bed. 

“That’s what your great big ears are for,” 
she'd tell him with a frown. “Lift them up and 
listen; don’t just leave them hanging down. You 
can remember if you try; I thought by now you 
knew that forgetting’s one thing elephants are 
not supposed to do.” 

She shook her head. “Now don’t forget to 
take a bath each day; then stand out in the sun 
and dry before you romp and play. For if you 
ever took a cold in that big nose, you know, your 
sneeze would likely shake the trees and be— 
well, quite a blow.” 

Eli smiled. “Yes, Mother, I’ll remember every 
word.” 

“And when we go on trips,” she said, “please, 
never leave the herd. Tomorrow we'll be on our 
way; we'll likely travel far; we'll have no grass 
or water if we stay here where we are.” 

Next morning bright and early, when the sun 
turned on its light, Eli opened up his eyes and 
saw a thrilling sight. “Elephants are every- 
where,” cried Eli in surprise; “old ones, young 
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ones, big ones—and there are some about my 
size.” He gave his tail a happy flip. “Oh, Mother, 
this is fun; I just can’t wait! Come on,” he begged 
and started on the run. 

His mother stayed behind him. Soon his steps 
began to lag; in fact he was so tired his trunk 
almost began to drag. His mother’s trunk was 
long and strong; she pushed him for a while. 
Then, “Get behind and hold my tail,” she told 
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him with a smile. “I'll pull you—hold on with 
your trunk. It won't be long, I think, until we 
find a river and can rest and have a drink.” 
When they reached the water, Eli drank and 
drank and drank, as if he thought his tummy 
was a little water tank. Then he wandered down 
the stream till he was out of sight, and just 
around the river bend he stopped in sudden 
fright. For there he saw a great big head with 


two small blinking eyes! “It hasn’t any body!” 
thought Eli in surprise. It had the biggest, widest 
nose that he had ever seen. ‘“‘Hello, there,” said 
Eli, leaving lots of space between. 

“Don’t stand and stare,” a deep voice said. 
“My nose is big, it’s true. I'm Hetty Hippo- 
potamus; I’m rather hippy too. I stay beneath 
the water, and I slowly move about with just 
my little ears and eyes and big nose sticking 
out.” Hetty laughed a great big laugh. “Your 
nose is not so small.” 

“I know it’s long,” said Eli, “but I really 
need it all. I use it when I eat and drink, to fight 
with, and to smell; I use it for a trumpet and 
to take a shower, as well.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Hetty, “and you wear 
your teeth outside.” 

“Those are my tusks,” said Eli, and his mouth 
popped open wide. “See, my teeth are in my 
mouth, and they’re right where they belong; 
and what’s more, if you'd like to know, they're 
extra big and strong.” 

Hetty smiled. “Come on,” she said, “let’s wal- 
low in the mud.” 

Eli climbed upon the bank, then down he 
slipped—kerthud! “Oh, dear, that just reminds 
me’’—he frowned—‘“do you know what? I was 
supposed to take a bath. As usual I forgot, and 
I forgot and left the herd. I’ve stayed at least an 
hour. Oh, well, I'll go and join them when I’ve 
had a nice cool shower.” 

He bathed, then peeked (Please turn to page 22) 
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2 IS great fun to 
have a flower 
garden. If we plan 
our garden thought- 
fully, plant the bulbs 
and seeds progres- 
sively, according to 
directions, and then 
tend them with care, 
we can have a pro- 
cession of blooms for 
almost eight months 
out of the year in 
most parts of the 
United States. 

Our garden may 
be begun in the fall, 
when we plant bulbs 
that are to bloom in 
the early spring. Al- 
ready this spring 
most of us have en- 
joyed dainty white crocuses, sturdy yellow jon- 
quils, shy violets, white and purple iris, and a 
host of other flowers. Also by now we have 
planted many of our flower seeds, so that 
throughout the next few months we shall be able 
to feast our eyes on a gorgeous array of colors— 
blue, yellow, red, purple—in almost an infinite 
variety of shades. Then when autumn comes and 
most of our other flowers have ceased to bloom, 
we shall still have our hardy red and yellow and 
white chrysanthemums until Jack Frost compels 
them to retire for their winter sleep. 

Not only can we have a real flower garden, 
but we also can have a philatelic flower garden. 
A number of countries have issued stamps that 
picture flowers. A group of these colorful stamps 
will make a striking array of beauty that will 
capture the eye of your friends, even those who 
are not interested in stamp collecting. 

We are illustrating five stamps that we sug- 
gest as starters for a philatelic garden. The center 
stamp, the Costa Rican one, pictures the purple 
Guaria Morada orchid, which is the national 
flower of the country. In the upper left-hand 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


chid, a red-and-white 
variety, one of sev- 
eral that are pictured 
——Eene on a series of stamps 


| corner is another or- 


from Colombia. The 

BbATAPUS. upper right-hand 
ji stamp from Bulgaria 


pictures a sunflower. 
Another variety of 
sunflower is shown 
on the Netherlands 
stamp in the lower 
right-hand corner. In 
the lower left-hand 
corner the Swiss 
stamp pictures the 
famous edelweiss, 
which grows high in 
the snowy Alpine 
regions. 

Other Swiss stamps 
will supply you with these philatelic flowers: fox- 
glove, blue thistle, silver thistle, narcissus, crocus, 
red lily, lady’s-slipper, and gentian. 

Roses are shown on stamps issued by Bulgaria 
and Japan. 

Here is an additional list of flower stamps and 
the countries that have issued them: Finland, 
wood anemone; Korea, rose of Sharon; Japan, 
lily of the valley, plum blossoms, and cherry 
blossoms; Czechoslovakia, edelweiss; Austria, 
violet, anemone, crocus, yellow primrose, rho- 
dodendron, dog rose, cyclamen, and edelweiss; 
Honduras, orchid; Brazil, water lily; Liberia, 
pepper blossom; United States, poppy. 

Two beautiful flower stamps were issued by 
Austria in 1937 for use especially on yuletide 
greeting cards and letters. Both stamps picture a 
rose, and on either side of the central flower de- 
sign appear the signs of the zodiac. 

Often certain flowers of picturesque floral pat- 
terns are shown on stamps as a part of the design. 
If you include these in your flower garden, you 
will be able to have a great variety of blooms 
that will not fade and die when winter comes. 
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By Nell Holbert 


May Day and May poles and Queen of the May— 
Have some sandwiches after your play! 


Nut Bread 


114 cups flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 


1/4, teaspoon salt 


14 cup sugar 
3 tablespoons melted butter 


legg 


@ Beat all together. Add and mix: 


cup sweet milk 


Let rise 15 minutes. 


1/, cup chopped nut meats 


@ Bake at 350° F. for 40 minutes. 


Sandwich Filler 


1 pkg. Philadelphia cream cheese 


2 tablespoons cream 


cup raisins 
14 cup pecans 


e@ Dissolve cream cheese with cream. Grind raisins and pecans 
together and add to cheese, mixing well. Spread between thin 


slices of bread. 


Little Eli Elephant 


(Continued from page 19) 


around the bend. “They’re 
gone,” he cried, “but where?” 
In vain he tried to get their 
scent, his trunk high in the air. 
He sighed. “The wind’s not 
right, I guess. Now which way 
did they go? As soon as Mother 
misses me, she'll come right 
back, I know. Anyway I'll find 
them when they stop to rest to- 
night. I think I'll go across this 
hill; I hope that way is right.” 
After while he saw a track, 
and close to it another. “No one 
made those tracks,” he cried, 
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“except my own dear mother. 
She started back to find me, but 
where can she be now?” He 
noticed that the tracks had 
stopped beneath a shady bough, 
and while he stood there think- 
ing—SWISH! Down came a 
big, strong net, and Eli was so 
tangled up, in struggling, he 
upset. “A trap! My mother 
warned me.” He tried to break 
away. “I forgot about a trap— 
looks like I’m here to stay.” 
Strange animals surrounded 
him—they stood up straight. 
What’s more, they ran much 
faster on two feet than he could 
run on four! ““They’re men,” he 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


God bless the mothers of all 
lands, 

Who minister with loving 
hands 

To feed and clothe us, keep us 
strong, 

And guide us in choosing 
right from wrong. 


thought, as in a box he went 
headfirst. “Oh, dear! I wonder 
where my mother is; she'll 
never find me here.” 

“Oh, yes, she will,” a soft 
voice said, and there his mother 
stood! 

“You found me, Mother” Eli 
cried. “I knew somehow you 
would.” 

“Yes, I tried to, dear,” she 
said. “These men were on my 
trail. Next time we travel, won't 
you please cling tightly to my 
tail? Here’s some food for you 
and me; these men are very 


_ kind. As long as we're together 


and well fed we shouldnt 
mind.” 

They traveled for a long, 
long time, not knowing where 
they went. Then one day they 
were led outside—there stood 
a great big tent, a circus tent, 
with animals all lined up ina 
row, some of them in cages, 
pacing softly to and fro! The 
band played, and the leader 
wore a big plume in his hat. 

“Wish I could play my trum- 
pet so it sounded nice like that,’ 
thought Eli as he watched the 
clowns turn flips and somet 
saults and snow-white horses 
prance and dance and swing 
into a waltz. 

Small boys tossed Eli pes 
nuts, and he caught them, ont 
by one. ‘“‘Yum-yum,’’ he 
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thought, “they’re good to eat, 
and catching them is fun.” 

“Eli,” said his mother as she 
swayed there by his side, “‘we’re 
to lead the big parade.” Her 
eyes shone bright with pride. Of 
course his mother marched in 
front, but Eli didn’t mind. With 
his trunk he grabbed her tail 
and followed close behind. And 
as they marched he said to her, 
“I promise without fail, what- 
ever happens, Mother, I'll hang 
right onto your tail.” 

And Eli proudly kept in step, 
his little heart so glad it wasn’t 
long till he forgot that he was 
ever sad. 


Jet’s Freedom 
(Continued from page 9) 


than usual because of the 
strange unrest in his heart. 
Sarah took it good-naturedly, 
because she was glad to have 
him at home. 

One afternoon Jet sat on top 
of the yard fence thinking of 
his grandfather. Mother called 


from the cabin door: “Your . 


father wants you to get your 
pony and take a basket of boiled 
eggs to the boys on the sheep 
range, Jet.” 

Jet jumped to the ground. 
“May I take a blanket and stay 
all night?” 

“I'm sure your father ex- 
pected that,” Mother said. 

Jet stirred the coals in the 
fireplace and put on more wood. 
While the water in the big ket- 
tle heated he and Sarah ran to 
the chicken house to gather 
eggs. Then he went to the cor- 
ral and put the saddle and 


bridle on Kutha. When the eggs 


were cooked, Mother tucked a 
jar of clabber cheese and a loaf 
of sweet bread into the basket, 
and Jet was ready. 

“The boys are doing a good 
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A Daisy Necklace 
for May Day 


fold By 


C) Helen Kipper 


EAL daisies 
are white, 
pink, or bright 
yellow, with 
small brown 
_ centers, but you 
may use any 
color paper you 
wish to make a 
gay paper daisy 
necklace. 

Fold a piece 
of the paper 
you wish to use 
to a width of 


two inches. Trace a daisy pattern and lay it along the edge of 
this fold. Trace as many daisies as you have space for on the 
fold. Then cut out each one carefully. 

Fasten each daisy petal together by slipping an open link 
through a closed link. Close the open link with paste, and add 
another open link until you have a chain long enough to slip 
over your head. Now paste the two ends of the necklace together. 


job watching the sheep,” Fa- 
ther said. “I saw them work the 
first two nights. If they keep 
going as they started, the coy- 
otes haven’t a chance. While 
you're at the range you and 
Dave may pick out the two 
sheep I promised to give you 


pick them out,” Jet 
beamed, “but if the coyotes get 
any of yours we'll give them 
back.” 

Mother told him, “You 
should go by and see if Mrs. 
Tanner wants to send any word 
to Tod.” Jet nodded and looked 
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at the sun. He’d have to hurry 
if he were to reach the range 
before dark. 

Mrs. Tanner wanted to send 
no special word; she just hoped 
all the boys were doing good 
work. “But I made cookies this 
morning,” she said. “Wait, I'll 
fill a poke; you can take some 
to the boys.” 

Jet waited. When Mrs. Tan- 
ner brought the cookies he tied 
the poke to the handle of the 
basket, then hung the basket 
on his arm. “They'll taste 
mighty good to the boys,” he 
told her as he gave his pony the 


rein. 

When Jet left the Tanner 
boundary line he was in open 
country—alone, and he was 
glad. There’s nothing like be 
ing alone when you have a prob- 
lem to solve. He shifted the 
basket to the other arm. It was 
heavier than he had thought, 
After a while he shifted it back 
again. Later he set it on the 
pommel of the saddle and bal- 
anced it with his hands. That 
was the best way of all. He 
couldn’t ride fast anyway, go- 
ing as he was without trail. 

He had been thinking about 
Grandfather when Mother 
called him to take the eggs. He 
thought of him now. Grand. 
father had known so many ways 
to help a boy solve his prob- 
lems, and the letter had made 
him seem very near. Aloud Jet 
asked a question. “Should I tell 
Dave that the pony express 
needs a boy to help at one of 
their stations?” 

Jet knew right away that 
Grandfather would say: “You 
have been proud to choose the 
things you do. Doesn’t Dave 
deserve the same privilege?” 

“But Dave might never come 9 
back,” Jet argued with himself. | 

Again he knew the answer: 
“That is for Dave to decide.” 


Kutha kept to his slow, easy 
gait. The sun slipped lower and 
lower. Jet straightened his 
shoulders. He knew what had 
given him that heavy feeling. 
He hadn’t been willing to allow 
Dave the same freedom that he 
wanted for himself. He under- 
stood now that to know free 
dom—teally to be free—you 
must allow others their free 
dom. “I'll tell Dave everything 
when I see him tonight,” he 
promised himself. 

The first thing that made Jet 
know he was near the boys was 
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the campfire. The sun had gone 
down. He flicked the rein and 
Kutha quickened his steps. Jet 
did not shout. He rode up 
quietly until he was almost up- 
on the boys. “Friend or foe?” 
Ben called to him in mock 
alarm. 

“Friend with food,” Jet an- 
swered. 

“Welcome,” Ben cried, and 
Tod immediately reached for 
the basket. 


Dave and Running Deer, 
with the help of the dogs, were 
gathering the sheep into a hud- 
dle at the foot of the slope. 
The sheep were orderly. The 
boys left the dogs on guard and 
raced to the campfire. They had 
seen the pony and were expect- 
ing Jet. Supper was a picnic! 
Questions and answers flew 
faster than egg shells. Then 
Dave told Jet: “Remember the 
two lambs we sneaked extra 
feed to last summer? You ought 
to see them now! If your father 
gives us two, we couldn’t pick 
better ones.” 

“Suits me,” Jet laughed. ‘‘Fa- 


ther said for us to pick ours” 


while I’m here.” 
~The boys were still around 


~ the campfire when one of the 


dogs barked. Instantly the boys 
were on their feet, whips in 
hand. Ben threw his to Jet. 
“You'll want to see the fun,” 
he said. 

The boys divided; two went 
on one side of the flock, two on 
the other side. They circled far 
out away from the sheep. As 
they ran they swung, coiled, 
and cracked their long whips. 
Crack! Crack! Crack! They 
whooped. They yelled. They 
cracked their whips again. 
Crack! Crack! Crack! It sound- 
ed like a sham battle. After a 
time the boys came together on 
the slope below where the 


sheep were gathered. 
“Did coyotes really come?” 
Jet asked. 

“Not close,” Tod explained. 
“When they come within smell- 
ing distance, the dogs let us 
know. The coyotes in these 
parts are scared. Haven't seen 
one since the first night. But we 
don’t always wait for the dogs 
to give alarm. We make a run 
three or four times a night.” 

They went back to the camp- 
fire as they had come—two on 
one side of the flock, two on 
the other side. Jet walked with 
Dave. This might be the only 
time they would be alone to- 
gether. True to his promise, Jet 
began: “The pony express 
wants a boy to help at one of 
the stations, Dave. They offer a 
bed and eats with some pay.” 

Dave was slow to answer, 
“Do you want me to go?” 

“No,” Jet said quickly. “But 
I thought I ought to tell you. 
You have a right to do what- 
ever you want to do.” 

“You've said that’s free- 
dom,” Dave reminded him. 
“And if I can choose—I’m stay- 
in’ with the Stockwells.” 

“You mean that?” Jet asked 
eagerly. 

“Yes. I'm happy on the 
homestead—and I want to stay 
a long time.” 

The boys had put more wood 
on the fire. It was Running 
Deer’s turn to watch; he went 
over and sat down on. the 
ground. Jet unrolled his blanket 
beside the others. His heart was 
light and gay. He was too hap- 
py to sleep. But as he lay there 
looking up at the stars he knew 
a new kind of happiness, the 
kind that comes with knowing 
that you have been fair and 
square in respecting the free- 
dom of the other fellow. 

(The End) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


May days are happy days as we remember to try to think and say 
and do only that which is loving, joyous, and happy. We shall find that 
each task we do is truly a happy adventure if we remember to think 
happy thoughts about doing it. Instead of thinking or saying, “I have 
to wash the dishes,” try thinking or saying: “I want to wash the dishes. 
I love this work that I do to help myself and others.” All honest work 
is God’s work. He has no hands but our hands, so we try to do His work 
well. 

We welcome new members into our happy club. If you should like to 
join it, write a card or letter to Barbara Benson, Secretary, Good Words 
Booster Club, WEE Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Mo., and ask for an applica- 


tion blank. I shall be glad to send one to you. 
Let’s keep thinking and saying together: 


“I know that God has need of me; 
I do each task well and cheerfully.” 


Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: The Prayer of 
Faith is wonderful, and there is a 
real blessing in it. In this prayer 
we say, “God is my strength,” and 
I know that God is my strength. I 
like these words from the Bible: 
“Give, and it shall be given unto 
you.” Another favorite is John 14: 
6: “Jesus saith unto him, I am the 
way, and the truth, and the life: 
no one cometh unto the Father, but 
by me.” I’ve read all the letters in 
my WEE WISDOM issues, and they 
make happy and helpful reading. 
—Delmer. 

Everyone who knows The 
Prayer of Faith has found it to 
be a mighty help at all times. 
Thank you, Delmer, for telling 
us your favorite verses from the 
Bible. If other members have 
verses that they especially like 
we shall be happy to know 
what they are. 


Dear Secretary: I’m inclosing the 
applications of two of my Cc pals 


who want to join our Words 
Booster Club. I am sure all the 
members enjoy the club as much 
as I do. I haven’t done anything 
unusual this time, although I try 
always to be more considerate and 
thoughtful of others. 

I was disappointed when I was 
not elected president of our class. 
But I smiled just as big as I could 
instead of sulking. It made me feel 
better when I tried to be a good 
sport about losing. I was elected 
secretary, and that is just as much 
fun as being president. It helps to 
know the secret of good sports- 
manship.—Lucille. 

Thank you, Lucille, for your 
letter. It isn’t always easy to be 
a good sport, but it is easier 
when we remember to do our 
best, our very best, and leave 
the rest to God. We can do this 


joyfully, because God knows 
the desires of our heart and He 
always answers them in the way 
best suited to our highest good, 
Sometimes His way differs from 
what we had expected, but if 
we accept it graciously we are 
always blessed. 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 have memo- 
rized The Prayer of Faith, and | 
am trying to learn the club pledge. 
I read the pledge over and over 
and try to do what it says to do, 
The boys and girls in the little 
story “Better than a Party” in Wee 
WisDom seem to be acting out the 


‘pledge. The story “Dick’s New. 


Year Resolution” shows us how to 
give of what we have. I believe 
this is what God would have us do. 
—Norma, - 

We are glad that you liked 
the stories in the January, 1950, 
WeE Wispom, Norma. The 
boys and girls in those stories 
might have been members of 
our Good Words Booster Club! 


Dear Barbara: One day the teach- 
er told us that whoever did not 
erase on his spelling paper and 
whoever did not miss any spelling 
words would have his paper pe 
up on the wall. I erased once, 
the teacher could not see that I had. 
But I went up to her desk and told 
her that I had erased. She put up 
my paper anyway because I had 
told her the truth. My mother was 
proud of me for telling the truth. 
—wNorma., 


We too are proud of you, 
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Norma, and we thank you for 
sharing your adventure in cour- 
age with us. Your story will 
help us all to remember to be 
brave and fearless as we act out 
the part of the Booster Club 
pledge that says, “I will try to 
think and say and do only that 
which is truthful.” 


Dear Miss Benson: 1 should like 
to join the Good Words Booster 
Club. I am sure I can keep the rules; 
anyway I will try very hard. | 
chose my new-year resolutions by 
thinking of the good thoughts I 
read in WEE Wispom. I am eight 
years old, and I have been getting 
Wee Wispom for over two years. 
At first Mother and Dad read to 
me, but now I can read a large part 
of the magazine for myself. We live 
near one of the largest gold mines 
in the world.—Sandy (Canada). 

We welcome you, Sandy, into 
our merry band of Boosters. In 
all your work, in all your play, 
you'll take the way that’s right 
in all you do, in all you say from 
morning until night. You'll 
learn all the rules upon your 
card and keep them every one. 


But if you fail, don’t be dis- 


mayed; just try again—it’s fun! 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am as 
excited about your plan for a club 
in our home as the children are. I 
need it too, and we shall all be 
working for the same things. Al- 
though we haven't all learned the 
tules or The Prayer of Faith yet, 
everyone is trying.—Mrs. N. 

Perhaps you too would like 
to have a family club. Upon re- 
quest I shall be glad to send 
you as many application blanks 
as you need and a -folder of 
helpful suggestions and direc- 
tions. Perhaps you would rather 
organize a local club among 
your friends in your neighbor- 
hood or in your Sunday school. 
It is a joy to help you. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Maria Isabel Gonzalez Robinson 
(13), San Pablo 333, Vifia del Mar, 
Chile, §. America; Susan Siefferman 
(11) ,4500 Malden, Chicago 40, III. ; 
Dianne Ose (11), Box 207, Grand 
Marais, Minn.; Elmina Wells (11), 
Rte. 1, Box 16, Dundee, Oreg.; 
David and Dennis Pearson (10), 
2701 Van Hise Ave., Madison 5, 
Wis.; Anita Littell (10), 290 Kil- 
gore Ave., Muncie, Ind.; Lorita 
Pahang (10), Rafeil Palma Col- 
lege, Training Dept., Tagbilaran, 
Bohol, Philippine Islands; Vrylena 
Nell Robinson (9), Bremen, Ky.; 
Ronnie Weiscope (8), 515 S. 
Emerson, Monticello, Ill.; Rita 
Thomsen (12), Rte. 1, Onalaska, 
Wash.; Nancy Moore (12), Box 
255, Littleton, N. C.; Marilyn 
Peterson (13), Rte. 2, Manhattan, 
Kans.; Shirley Strickland (13), 
1292 Oaks Ave., Ontario, Calif.; 
Jean Proctor (13), Okeechobee, 
Fla.; Frank Pearson (12), 24 Ma- 
ple Gdns., Bridgehill, Blackhill, 
Durham, England; Queenie Elias 
(10), “Brookside,” Diyatalawa, 


Ceylon. 


City May Day 
(Continued from page 11) 


little basket too. It had yellow 
and orange flowers in it. The 
look on the boy’s face changed. 

“Say, thanks,” he said. “I'll 
hang it up here in the elevator, 
where everyone will see it. 
Makes you think spring is really 
here.” 

The big man insisted on tak- 
ing Mary Lou to school in his 
car, even if it was only three 
blocks. He said she couldn’t 
possibly manage the big box in 
such a wind. It was windy, but 
the sun came out and made the 


whole world seem bright and 
cheerful as they drove up to 
the school. 

“Hey, isn’t that Mary Lou?” 
she heard someone shout as they 
stopped. She thanked the man 
and turned to see two girls from 
her own room waiting for her. 

“Is that your dad?” asked one 
of the girls. 

“No, he’s our neighbor. 
Look, I have something for 
you,” and she gave them each a 
tiny basket. 

All the children in her room 
exclaimed over the dainty May 
baskets, and the teacher had 
Mary Lou get up and tell about 
May Day in the small town 
where she had lived before. 
When she had finished she 
didn’t feel lonely any more, for 
the way the boys and girls 
clapped showed they were her 
friends too. 

After school several of the 
girls walked the three blocks 
with Mary Lou. 


“How wonderful to live so 
close to the school,” said one. 

“It would be a good place to 
have committee meetings,” said 
another. ““Maybe we could come 
here to plan our next class par- 
ty, it’s so handy.” 

“Oh, would you?” cried 
Mary Lou. “I'd love to have 
you.” 

There was a bus stop right at 
the apartment-building corner, 
and the girls waited there for 
the busses that took them to 
their different homes. Mary 
Lou waited with them and 
stayed to wave the last one out 
of sight. 

When she entered the eleva- 
tor the boy grinned at her and 
said, “Hi, there.” She smiled 
back and decided that living in 
the city was going to be fun 
after all! 
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H ERE is a gift for Mother that can be put together by all the 

children of the family, and the cost of which can be saved 
out of very small allowances and shared by all the children. Per- 
haps one member of the family can give one article and another 
can give the second one needed, and it all spells something Mother 
can use. 

The Kitchen Belle is started with a wooden basting spoon. 
Paint or draw with colored crayons a smiling face on the curved 
side of the spoon. Tie a dish mop behind the spoon with a narrow 
ribbon or a cord. Have the mop show above the face on the bowl 
of the spoon to act as hair. 

Now a flat floor cloth is tied around where the waist would be 

to serve for a dress. Over this a cheesecloth duster is folded 
square and tied for an apron. 
_ Next drape the shoulders of the spoon just below the bowl, 
with a dish cloth folded in a triangle for a shawl. If desired, the 
cheesecloth apron can be tied over the ends of the shawl to hold 
it together. 

Now we have a doll, every part of which is useful in the 
kitchen except the ribbon, taken from a candy box, which is tied 
around the waist for a decorative touch. The younger members 
of the family can have a hand in putting it together. 

The doll is about twelve inches high and is quite attractive, 
even as a toy. 

Here is a rhyme you can use when the doll is offered as a gift: 
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Stir the oatmeal with my face, 

With my apron dust the place, 

Wash your dishes with my 
shawl, 

With my dress clean up the hall, 

If you find you need a mop, 

My hair is ready at the top. 

I'll help a lot and serve you 
well, 

And you can call me Kitchen 
Belle. 


Chipmunks 


(Continued from page 13) 


they would not understand, 
about kindness to animals and 
the effect that being cruel has 
on people; but he knew they 
had heard all that before and 
chose to ignore it. Every boy 
and girl in school took nature 
study. So he would have to find 
some other way to save the chip. 
munks—if he could save them 
now that their nest was de. 
stroyed. And he must not show 
how much he cared about them 
or Shoog would use them to 
tease him. 

While he worried at the 
problem Charley called: ‘What 
are you going to do with them, 
Shoog? They aren’t any good 
to you.” 

Shoog grinned more broadly. 

“Reckon we'll dump them in 
the creek,” he said. ‘““That’s as 
good a place as any.” 

Joe grinned too; but Morty 
looked uneasy. 

Charley protested: “They 
haven't hurt you. Why not let 
them go?” 

“I'd kinda like to see if they 
can swim,” drawled Shoog. 

David felt his own hands 
close into fists. He wanted to 
rush down the bank and fling 
himself on Shoog, but reason 
told him that this would be the 
worst thing he could do. By the 
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time he reached Shoog the chip- 
munks would be in the creek. 

“O. K., Shoog,” Joe agreed. 
“That’s a sweet idea!” 

The words ‘“Shoog” and 
“sweet” suggested a plan to 
David. As Shoog lifted the ban- 
dana to toss it into the creek, 
David called: “Wait, Shoog! 
You like sweet things. Let’s 
trade.” To Charley he said, 
“Open the box and show them 
our cake.” 

Charley tore up the flap. Car- 
rying the box before him, he 
hurried down the bank, close 
enough for the three by the 
boulder to see the cake inside. 


“Swell white cake with thick 
chocolate frosting,” he said. 
“You can’t beat it!” 

Shoog’s eyes got hard and 
bright as he stared at it. He said, 
“You want to trade for chip- 
munks ?”” 

David and Charley nodded. 

“O. K.,” said Shoog. “Come 
and get them.” 


He held the bandana toward 
David and reached for the cake 
with the other hand. 


Charley waited till David 
had the bandana before he let 
go of the box. 

“What do we do now?” he 
asked as they went up the bank, 
leaving the others huddled 
around the cake. 

“I don’t know whether it’ll 
work or not,” said David, “but 
you hold the chipmunks, and 
lll try to rebuild the burrow.” 

He cut both ends from one 
of the bean cans. He used it as 
a form to place at the mouth of 
a tunnel and pack dirt around 
and then move to another spot. 
He worked rapidly until at last 
the burrow was as much like the 
original one as he could make 
It. 


Down at the boulder the boys 


Clown Tenpins Game 


Fig.1 


ow ten clowns from white drawing paper, using Fig. 1 
as a pattern. Cut each clown double and paste the two 
clowns together, leaving open the space within the dotted lines. 
Color the clowns. Color the cap of one clown red, the caps of two 
clowns green, three orange, and four blue. ' 

Color ten empty spools to match the caps of the clowns. With 
a black crayon print the figure 1 on the red spool, the figure 2 on 
each of the green spools, 3 on the orange spools, and 4 on the 
blue. Insert a pencil in the unpasted space in each clown and set 
the point of the pencil in the hole of a spool. Arrange the spools 
according to Fig. 2, placing them about three inches apart. Roll 
a small ball at the group from a distance of ten feet. Add the 
score of the numbers knocked over. 


“Aw, come on,” Morry 
growled. “Let’s skip stones up- 
stream. There’s a dandy grape- 
vine swing around the curve.” 


“Do you suppose they'll 
May 


finished eating the cake and 
Shoog, hunting more mischief, 
called, “Want some help?” 

“Hardly,” David answered 
crisply. 
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Hidden Words 
By Bess Livings Lee 


HAT does this strange group 
of numbers and letters 
mean? It’s not an automobile li- 
cense, nor is it an arithmetic prob- 
lem. What is it? Here’s a hint: 
Two parts of your body in these 
gures you'll find; 
They're small but important, and 
both are behind. 


Character Puzzle 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Guess the Bible character de- 
scribed in each of the following 
sentences. Then take the first letter 
from each name and place it in the 
order in which it comes in the puz- 
zle, and you will get the name of a 
very deceitful man. 

1. He baptized Jesus. 

2. David had him put in the front 
line of battle. 

3. He played a harp. 

4. He ar the fc of Moses. 

5. He was the first king of Israel. 


OS 


How many: 


Santa’s sleigh? 


2. Kittens lost their mittens? ( 
3. Blackbirds were baked in 
pie? 
4. Plums did Little Jack Horner 
pull out of his Christmas pie? day 


5. Bears lived in the little house i 


Goldilocks found in the wood? th 
6. Sillies were there? pla 
7. Good fairies gave gifts to § tht 

Sleeping Beauty ? Ill 
8. Wise Men gave gifts to the be 

baby Jesus ? 

up 

tle 

ele 

What Berry Am I? ask 
By Enola Chamberlin ‘ 

My leaves stay green all winter, me 

al 


I grow on wettish ground; 
My fruit is small and full of juice, § 
And red and sour and round. = 


I belong to the family called the} an 
heath; 


Numbers to Guess I'm a low, long-trailing vine; he 
By Vivian S. Durden And when my fruit is cooked and} Af 
jelled 

1. Reindeer are hitched to to 
(Answers inside back cover) 

loo 
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come back and do more harm?” 


Charley asked. 

“No,” said David. “They've 
seen the young ones. I think 
that’s all they want.” 

He stood back and studied 
the ground above the burrow. 
To him it looked like any other 
a of the woodland, but he 

ew that the wild creatures 
could tell the difference. Still, 
the store of food was in the bur- 
row, and if they could get the 
young ones inside the mother 
might come back. 

Silently David led the way to 
the entrance near the maple. 
Crouched before it, the boys 
opened the bandana carefully so 
that the young chipmunks could 
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escape from it in only one direc- 
tion—into the burrow. When 
the bandana was empty, they 
turned to the dwarf maple. A 
few minutes later it went down, 
girdled by David’s stout jack- 
knife and broken by both boys 
pushing against it. Then they 
hid the raw stump under a 
flat stone to remove every trace 
of a landmark and climbed into 
a nearby willow to eat their 
lunch and watch. 

Hours later David pointed 
to the grasses downstream. 
They moved in a narrow line. 
A small nut-brown creature 
with five black stripes down its 
back and a black streak across 
its nose slipped out of them. 


Its short, rounded ears were his 
alert and listening. It came} ap, 
leaping as a deer leaps and§ wo 
stopped now and then to scent § “a; 
the air and listen. At the mouth ] 
of the burrow it advanced and Ban 
retreated, anxious and suspi yoy 
cious. Then, when the shadows § Ti, 
were growing long and the cod § be. 


of evening was rising from the 4 
earth, it ducked into the bur say 
row. too 

“Good boy, Dave, you did § Ca 
it!” Charley whispered. wo 


“Let’s go home,” David at- \ 
swered happily. “Mother will § pat 
want you to stay for dinner, and J gris 
we'll have a bigger piece of § his 
cake than the one we gave 
away!” 
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Captain Big Wind! 
(Continued from page 6) 


“How was the ball game to- 
day?” his father asked. 

Tim looked up quickly. 
“They're getting along fine,” 
he said. “But I won’t be able to 
play any more this year. I got 
three strikes in fractions, and 
I'll have to work a little harder 
on them, I guess.” 

“Hmmm.” His father picked 
up the evening paper and rus- 
tled it in his hands. “Did they 
elect the team’s captain?” he 
asked, not looking at Tim. 

Tim gulped. He could say 
they had wanted him to be cap- 
tain! He could put the blame 
on Mr. Parsons! But his words 
weren't big and blustery when 
they came out. They were slow 
and sincere. 

“The boys like Terry better,” 
he said. “I’m sure Terry will be 
captain again this year. I guess 
he’s already learned some of 
those things you’ve been trying 
to teach me.” 

“What's that?” His father 
looked up quickly. 

Tim grinned, and the lump in 
his throat was growing smaller 
and smaller. “It takes hard 
work to be a hero,” he said, 
“and patience.” 

His father looked surprised 
and a little pleased. “I think 
you'll make the team next year, 
Tim,” he said. “You may even 
be captain!” 

Tim nodded, but he didn’t 
say anything. He thought’ so 
too. They wouldn’t call him 
Captain Big Wind either. It 
would be Captain Tim Evans! 

With a father like his for a 
pattern, how could he fail? His 
grin was wide, and the lump in 
his throat was entirely gone as 
he bent his head down to tackle 
the new row of fractions. 


What Can 


PEAKING of pets, did you 
know that several kinds of 
ants keep beetles for pets and 
apparently enjoy them as much 
as we enjoy our pets? Ants are 
one of the most gifted of all 
insects. Their ways are much 
like ours, and their colonies are 
governed and operated a great 
deal like our cities. 

Ants are very co-operative. 
They live together sharing food 
as well as work. In their under- 
ground homes some ants plant 
and care for gardens. Others 
raise different insects from 
which they obtain food some- 
what like sugar. Some feed and 
care for the young. Others keep 
the nest clean or care for the 
food. Still another group guards 


‘the entrance to the nest. The 


ants of a single colony never 
quarrel among themselves but 
fight fiercely to protect their 
homes and their young when 
attacked by ants of other col- 
onies., They afford an interest- 
ing study, one that you will 
enjoy. 


WEE WISDOM, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


I inclose $2 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift ; 


to my friend. 


Send your letters about your 
pets to Wer Wispom, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. Be sure to give 
your name, age, and address. ° 


Dear Editor: Just last week I 
began to read the pet page, but 
from now on I am going to read it 
each month. I have a pet ox named 
Silver. He is sixteen months old. 
Sometimes we dress him up and put 
a hat and real shoes on him. He 
can lie down and shake hands. 

We also have a big pair of oxen 
that do the farm work and pull 
sleighs in the winter. People come 
from all around to see our oxen. 
—AMarie Palmer. 


Dear Editor: I have a pet cat 
named Cinders. She is seven months 
old and weighs about six pounds. 
She is black except for a small white 
spot on her neck, 

Cinders can do many tricks. Her 
best one is turning a somersault. 
When I pull an old ribbon along 
on the floor she chases it, and when 
she catches it I let go. Then she 
rolls over on her back, sits up, and 
turns a somersault; meanwhile she 
is chewing on the ribbon. Now the 
ribbon is in a pretty bad condi- 
tion, but no wonder with a cat like 
my cat, Cinders!—Patricia Dunn. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Street 


City 


State 


My Name 


Street 
City 


State 


Friend’s name 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 
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Fluff 
By Beverly White (11 years) 
Stanstead, P. Q., Canada 


I have a little pussy cat, 

And I have named her Fluff; 
She has a very lovely coat 

In the prettiest shade of buff. 


When I hold her in my arms 
She is as soft as silk; 

She has the very nicest fur, 
Because she her milk. 


Moving to a Farm 
By Rosehilda Harris (8 years) 
Miami, Okla. 


I am moving to a farm. 

It has a big house and a little barn, 
A winding road and tall trees, 
Pretty flowers and humming bees, 
Horses, cows, pigs, and sheep, 
Chickens, ducks, turkeys, geese. 
Work all day from morn till night, 
And God will make things go 


right. 
OS 
Roads 
By Marlene Spencer (10 years) 
Canaseraga, N. Y. 
Roads are very helpful things, 
Scattered here and there; 


Winding up and down the hills, 
Going everywhere. 


Crickety-Crack 
By Marlene Lauth (6 years) 
Kenmore, N. Y. 


Crickety-crack, crickety-crack, 

The mouse ran down the railroad 
track. 

Where did he go? Nobody knows. 

Do you think he will ever come 

back? 


Sunday Morning 
By William Cook (8 years) 
Trenton, N. J. 
On Sunday in the morning, 
Oh, what a beautiful sight! 
Bells are ringing, children singing, 
All is merry and bright. 


Seedy, the Potato 
By Jeannette Cook (11 years) 

White Rock, B. C., Canada 

Seedy was a young potato with 
many eyes. He was very energetic 
and wanted to grow very fast. 
Seedy didn’t want to be in the dark 
ground all the time. After a few 
weeks he began to see light. Seedy 
was growing—what a surprise to 
him! He grew and grew until he 
was a big plant with small white 
flowers. How proud he was! Seedy 
thought there was no other potato 
in the world like him. He went to 
bed like every other living thing 
and woke up at daylight, but he 
still thought he was king of po- 
tatoes. 

One day something tall with two 
legs started to dig the other po- 
tatoes and put them in a bucket. 
Seedy said to himself, ‘No human 
being will dig me up!” Suddenly 
the earth under him began to move. 
Seedy was being dug up! ‘Ho, ho!” 
said Seedy. “Let me down!” But 
no one heard him. 

All the potatoes were put into a 
big long sack, and all the potatoes 
were eaten except Seedy and a few 
withered-up friends, Seedy was in 
the dark so long he began to grow 
sprouts. “Ho! Please someone take 
me out!” he cried. 

The next summer he was taken 
out. A little boy planted Seedy in 
his garden. How glad he was when 
he came up and saw the light again! 

Seedy never thought he was king 


of potatoes again. 


May Day 
By Johanne Huenefeld (8 years) 
St. Louis, Mo. 


May Day, May Day, 

Once a year comes our way. 

There are Mary and Rosy, Annie 
and Kay 

Dancing around the Maypole gay. 


Streamers of yellow, purple, and 


red, 

With garlands of roses around each 
head. 

Little flowers nod in their bed, 

Admired by the boys—Bob, Jim, 
and Fred. 


OS 


The Sky 
By Gloria Ann Peirsol (6 years) 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Look at the sky, 

Where birds fly high, 
So pretty and blue, 
With white clouds too. 


Wishes 
By Patricia Ann Hall (9 years) 
Yorks., Eng. 


I wish I were a cowboy, 
To ride among the hills. 

I wish I were an office man, 
With piles and piles of bills. 


I wish I were a daffodil, 

All dressed in yellow and green. 
I'd be put on the window sill 

So beautiful to be seen. 


I wish I were a sailor, 
To sail upon the sea; 

I would find so many lands— 
Oh, wonderful little me! 


I wish a lot of things, 
But none of them come true. 
So I'll just send good wishes 
Across the sea to you. 
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Mother 
Margaret Adams (11 years) 


My mother is so nice and kind; 
She always has me in her mind. 
She has looked after me every morn 
Since the day that I was born. 


She takes time to clothe and feed 

And help me with the things I 
ee § 

When I grow up I want to be 

As fine a mother as she is to me. 


The Lost People 
By Caroline Hodges (9 years) 
Miami, Tex. 


One day Sue called her mother. 
“Mother,” she said, “I am getting 
lonesome, because there is no one 
to play with. Today when we go to 
town may I ask Betty’s mother if 
she may stay all night with me?” 

Mother said, ‘Well, I guess so.” 

Sue ate her dinner and got 
dressed in a hurry. When they got 
to town Sue went right over to see 
if Betty could stay all night with 
her. Betty’s mother said she could. 
So Betty got to go out in the coun- 


Sue had a big playhouse. She and 
Betty played dolls in it. When they 
got tired of playing dolls they went 
into the house. It was suppertime. 

Sue and Betty decided to hide. 
Mother and Daddy called: 

“Sue! Betty! is ready.” 

No answer. Mother and Daddy 
went to look for them. Mother 
looked in the bedroom and bath- 
room. She did not find them. Daddy 
looked outside and in Sue’s play- 
house. He did not find them. They 
looked and looked. 

Mother happened to walk by the 
closet. There she found them. They 
had clothes on their heads and were 
inside a basket. 

Mother called, No- 
body answered. He had gone to the 
house that was a little way down the 
toad, trying to find Sue and Betty. 
But Mother had already found 
them. When he came home Mother 
was lost. She was at the barn trying 
to find Daddy. Sue called her. 

When Mother came into the 
house she said, “‘Let’s hurry and eat 
supper before we get lost again.” 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for October, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give name, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


My Puppy 
By Howard Olgin (10 years) 
Jersey City, N. J. 
I have a puppy do 
Who's pag as can be; 
He knows so many tricks, 
Which he loves to show to me. 


My puppy dog is black 
From his tail to his head, 

And he always jumps upon me 
When I am in my bed. 


America 


By Lavonne Beardmore (11 years) 
Lansing, Iowa 


America, the land of gold, 

Of summers hot and winters cold, 

I love thy birds that sing, 

I love each stream and spring, 

I love thy mountains high, 

I love thy purple sky. 

I love each mountain and each 
lain 

From California to Maine. 

I love thy fields of wheat, 

Thy fields of clover sweet. 

I love thy ringing church bells, 

Each one a story of freedom tells. 

I love thy waters blue— 

America, I love you! 


Why I Like Spring 
By Phyllis Mohni (10 years) 
Everly, lowa 


I love springtime, 
With all the birds and flowers, 
With warm and pleasant sunshine, 
And noisy thundershowers. 


I love to see the dandelions, 
And look for violets in the grass, 

And smell the apple blossoms, 
And feel the Teens pass. 


I like the games of ball we play, 
And to roller-skate on the walk. 
I like to ride my bicycle 
And to sit in the sunshine and 
talk 


I like to see the baby chicks 
And help feed them too; 

I like to hunt for baby kittens 
And listen to them mew. 


Farm Girls 
By Louise Whetstone (4 years) 
Dundas, Ont., Canada 


Two little farmer girls 
Working on a farm, 

First on the garden, 
Then in the barn; 

Planting the carrots, 
Thinking it fun; 

When Mother calls us, 
Run, run, run! 


My Friends 
By Alice Lindbloom (7 years) 
Mount Vernon, Wash. 


I have a lot of girl friends, 
I see them every day. 

When we see each other 
We like to joke and play. 


Night 
By Gail Salisbury (7 years) 
Yuma, Ariz. 


When the stars are bright in a 
dark-gray sky 

And the towns are still and the 
moon is high, 

The moon and the stars make ev- 
eryone think 

The whole night sky is made of 


ink. 
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DOROTHEA’. 
Designed by Joan Sue Young . 

(13. years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstalt pen 


LSOKS. 
Draw Dorothea and her wardrobe on stiff paper. You may color them as they are hei 
choose your own colors. ‘ 
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Co-operation 
By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Please help me to remember, 
God, 
When I want things my way 
That others may want their 
way too, 
And “turn about’s fair 


play. 


A Mother’s Love 


(Continued from page 16) 


are punished many innocent 
people suffer also. Eli, now an 
aged man, died of grief and 
sorrow. 

Samuel left Shiloh then and 
went back to live in his father’s 
home near Ramah. As he grew 
to manhood the Lord continued 
to speak to him, and just as he 
had been obedient to Eli, as a 
child, he was now obedient to 
God. He did what the Lord told 
him to do. 

People came to Samuel for 
guidance, and because he was 
wise and just he grew in favor 
with both God and man. The 
time came when he became 


judge over the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 


Answers to Puzzles 
Hidden Words 


If you haven’t found the answer, 
turn the puzzle upside down. 


Character Puzzle 


1. John. 2. Uriah. 3. David. 4. 
Aaron. 5. Saul. 

The first letters of these names 
spell JUDAS. 


Numbers to Guess 


1. Eight. 2. Three. 3. Twenty- 
four. 4. One. 5. Three. 6. Three. 
7. Twelve. 8. Three. 


What Berry Am I? 
Cranberry. 


Message to Whother 


GOOD BUSINESS 


and Home Management 


More and more people today are recogniz- 
ing the significant and important part that har- 
monious family relations can and do play in the 
economic security of the world. We are be- 
coming increasingly aware that homemaking 
is not just a drudging job but a vital career 
for women, and that because the home is the 
basic “training ground” for successful living, 
the importance of its management cannot be 
overstated. 

Also more and more women today, having 
chosen homemaking as a career, are looking 
to GOOD BUSINESS, Unity’s monthly maga- 
zine for business people, as a source of inspira- 
tion and practical ideas for home management. 
Mrs. A. R., Washington, D. C., writes: 


“As a housewife I am often asked why I subscribe for 
a business magazine. My reply is that homemaking is 
my occupation and therefore a business. I can’t begin 
to tell you of the many improvements and benefits 
our home has received since I started applying the 
principles outlined in GOOD BUSINESS to ‘its man- 
agement.” 


So attention homemakers: GOOD BUSINESS 
will be a help to you in your career. It contains 
a wealth of highly interesting articles written 
by well-informed people. It's easy on the 
budget too—a year’s subscription for GOOD 
BUSINESS is just $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL of CHRISTIANITY 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 
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Choosing a gift for a little friend may 
sometimes require a bit of thinking. 
Shall it be a practical gift or something 
gay and entertaining? What can you 
give him that will really add to his 
pleasure? 

You may be asking yourself these 
very questions right now, as you try to 
decide what to give a very special 
friend for a very special occasion. 
Are you planning a May Day gift, a 
birthday or going-away gift? What- 


ever the occasion, there is one gift that 


LEE’S SUMMIT, 


THAT WILL 
SURELY PLEASE: 


you can count on to make your friend 
happy, and that gift is Wee Wisdom 
magazine. 

The very first copy of Wee Wisdom 
that you send your friend will give 
him a great big thrill, and he will be 
equally delighted with the eleven other 
copies to follow. Each month, when a 
new copy arrives, your friend will be 
thinking of you, and in his heart he'll 
be thanking you again and again for 
your wonderful gift of Wee Wisdom 
magazine. 


On page 31 of this May number you will find a blank on which to order 
your Wee Wisdom gift subscription. Wee Wisdom, the gift that will surely 
please, costs only $2 a year. Mail your order to 


MISSOURI 
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